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ABSTRACT 

Aspects of piaget's theory were applied in the 
studies reported ¥|iich examine two aspects of children's inforaation 
processing of television coBRel:9ialsr-selection of inf oriation and 
cognitive processing of inforiation. ^Children's, selection of 
inforiation was indexed in tet»s of patterns of attention %<> 
television coanercials in the natural environaent of the hoae. 
Children's cognitive processing of /^inf oraation was indexed in teras 
of responses to a variety of questions concerning T? coaaercials and 
prograas. Two sets of studies are reported here. The early studies 
included upper aiddle class children, 5-12 years old, and the later 
study included children aged 4-8. In the early studies, data vas 
collected in the hoae. Attention .'behavior data was collected by 
aothers, and interview data related to children's processing of 
inforaation was collected by pairs of interviewers. In the later 
study, attention behavior and interview data were collected in the 
school by observer-interviewers. Responses to the various questions ; 
in both studies are highly consistent with". Piaget's theoretical 
discussion regarding differences in^ the cognitive structures of 
preoperational and concrete operational children. Results are 
reported on the basis of three cognitive levels which were 
identifieds, low cognitive level, aediua cognitive level, and high 
cognitive level. Results indicate that what is learned by children 
increases with age and that part of this increase is due to changes 
in cognitive development. (CS) 
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CHILDREII^S IliTOW*a\TIOII PROCESSDJO OF TEIZVISION COMt-ERCIAL fffiSSAGES 

The general focus of this paper is on children's information pro- 
cessing of coinmercial messaces. Our basic theoretical orientation relies 
heavily upon Piaget*s theory of cognitive development, a theoretical orien- 
tation which has only i^ecently gained prominence in studies of children's 
communication behavior (Flavell, 1968) and information processing (Farnham- 
Diggory, 1972). 

Aspects of Piaget's theory were applied in the design of social 
studies which examine two aspects of children's information processing of 

television commercials--selectlon of information and cognitive processing 

♦ . - ■ 

of information* Children's selection of information was indexed in terms 
of patterns of attention to television commercials in the natural environ- 
ment of the home, Chlldicn's cognitive processing of information was >^ 
indexed in terms of responses to a variety of questions concerning TV 
aommercials and programs. 

Piagct's Theory of Cognitive Development 

>^ 

Historically, the majority position of developmental theorists has 
been learning theory, although increasing attention has been devoted to 
cognitive developmental theories, as a result of Piaget's heuristic work. 
His theoretical essays and empirical research on development of basic 
cognitive skills in children have stijnulated more recent socialization 
research in such areas as dependency, morality, and sex-role identification 
(Kohlborg, I963J Kohlborc and Ziclcr, I967; Turicl, 1966; Zlclcr, I963). 



Thq^e are several reasons for the ci^ of cofprilt^^ 

dcvolopr.ontal theories, A pi^ima 17 reason io that those theories focus .ii 
the inte):*action of personal and environmental factors, while learning 
theories characteristically view behavior as a fuiiction of forces applied 
to the child ♦ Two other theoretical traditions have also had influence on 
research in child development social anthropology and psychoanalysis. 
However^ neither of these positions are developed to the point at which 
clearly testable propositions can i>o derived^ and both approaches are 
incomplete in that they do not deal with many aspects of social behavior 
which are of interest to developmental researchers » (For a more complete 
discussion, see Zigler and Child, 1969). 

In Piaget*s theory, development is a function of qualitative 
changes in cognitive orcanization occur over the course of development 
from infancy to adulthood^ Four major staces are posited including the 
sensorimotor stage (up to about two years old), preoperational stage 
(from two to about seven), concrete operational stage (seven to about 
'eleven), and formal operations stage (eleven through adulthood). 

Stages are defined in terms of the formal systemG--prljnarily 
cogiitive structures --the child is able to use in perceiving and dealing 
with the environment at different ages. 

For Piaget, a cognitive structure is a pattern of action, not 
necessarily overt, which displays coherence and order. This definition has 
two important aspects • First, it implies that the child is an activ<| f^scnt 
i.e./ a cognitive structure is used to describe closses of children's 
psychological and behavioral activities. Second, it refers to the basic 
cognitive structure underlying the child's overt behavior, the bases of 



Ills bch:r/ioVi Pi/ijot'- r.tajco prcvid'^ ccncontr> for rov;^hly Jcscribinc 
children's cognitive functioning, and tho staGcs con be used as data points 
in analysis of behavior • However, the various structures ho identifies are 
more significant, since they provide much more explicit theoretical bases 
for understanding children's thcucht processes and behavior than earlier, 
atheoretical noiTnativc studies (viz*, nomative and loncitudinal research 
traditions). 

In Placet's theory, stacks are differentiated in terns of a number 
of structures, but certain structures appear to be more important than 
others, at least in relation to our research. T\fo structures are of particular 
significance for distinguishing the preoperational stage from the concrete 
operational stages, the two stages characterizing most children in our 
research. The first is perceptual boundedness^ the tendency for children 
to focu^ on and respond primarily to aspects of their immediate perceived 
environment. Pr^-opcrational children arc particularly characterized by 
perceptual boundcdness. Piagct characterizes the mental processes of a 
child at this stage as a "mental experiment:" Tlic child duplicates in 
mental imagery representations of the stimuli he receives. By contrast, 
the concrete operational child may not only duplicate what he sees, but 
also can manipulate mentally the elements in his perception. Thus, he is 
able to examine a number of possibilities in concrete situations, not simply 
accept what he perceives as the only reality. 

(2) 

The second structure of special significance for differentiating 
those two stages is cent rat ion , the tendency to focus on a limited amount 
of the infoiTiation available. The preoperational child tends to focus on 
one dimension of a situation, failing to make use of other dimensions 
which may be of equal relevance. Consequently, he has difficulty appreciating 



the relations Vritvocn two clir;onsionOj ahd baiidlinG cituutignr, which rec*:ir : 
that two dimensions ho U^ult with sliuultan^usly* Tlie concrete operationul 
child, on tho other hand, is capable of decentration, i.c*, he is able to 
focus on several dimensions of a situation or problcn at the same time, 
and to relate the dimensions • - 

Several other structures, which are intimately related to per- 
ceptual boundedncbs and centration, also differentiate the preoperational 
and concrete operational stuccs. These other structures include the 
following: (l) ecocentric communication, i.e., tho inability to take the 
role of others in comniunicatinQ to them; (2) syncretism, i.e., a tendency 
to link ideas and images into a confused whole; and (3) Juatapooition, 
i*.e«, a tendency to link events, one after the other, without seeing clear 
relationships among them, and an inability to understand cither pai*t-whole 
or ordinal relations. The thought of the preoperational child is character- 
ized by each of these structures, but the concrete operational child has 
developed beyond them. 

The close relationship of the various structui^es characterizing 
each stage is not surprising, since an important concept in Piaget's theory 
is organization, the tendency of the child to integrate structiu'os into 
coherent and stable pattei^ns, Hovfcver, Piagct does not assume that the 
child's organization constitutes a stable equilibriujn. Rather, he assumes 
that the child's cognitive structures tend toward a certain balance, but 
as new events occur wliich cannot bo dealt with in terms of available 
structures, the child will develop new structui^es to cope with requirements 
of the new situation* V/ith increasing experience, the child acquires more 
and different structures, and therefore adapts more easily to an increasing 
number of situations* 



is continuous and Gradual. The child docs not sixupiy abondon a structure 
one day and replace it with a more advanced one the next* The asouitiptlon 
of dynamic equilibrium olco inplios that various structures choracterizinG 
a stage arc not noccGsarily learned at the same time* Ful'thcr, combined 
with the assa^nption that the child is an active ocent, the dynamic 
equilibriujn assumption implies that the structures which are learned, and 
the age at which thuy are lenrned, is dependent upon both e-xpcrience and 
maturation. Tliis point requires some elaboration. 

Maturation and inheritance are central explanatory concepts in 
PiBfjet^s theory, as concepts play in the theory is indicated by Piacet^s 
assumption tliat the order of stages is invariant. This assumption supported 
by a ci^eat deal of data collected in a number of cultures. But the central 
role of experience in cognitive development is also supported by these same 
data, which indicate that various structures are learned at different aces 
in different cultui'cs, and also within different subcultures in a single 
culturo.^-^^ 

To summarize briefly, Piaget's theory proposes that children 
develop through four major stages between infancy and adults. Each stage 
is characterized by a number of cognitive stri^ctui-es. Tne two stages of 
primary concern in this study, preoperational and concrete operational 
stages, are differentiated principally in terms of changes of two important 
cognitive structureG--perceptual boundcdness and centration. 

The changes in cognitive structures from the preoperational stage 
to the concrete operational stage have a number of implications for children's 
information processing behavior. For example, in differentiating two 
stimuli, such as a television program and a television commercial, we would 
expect the preoperational child to focus on only a few dimensionG (centration) • 



Furthcir.oro, yonnr; chil(lr.:n'G perceptual boundcdnosfi uo\ild IcatVus to 
expect thorn to focus on perceptual aspects ox" stijnuli, rather tlUin mesSuoo 
content t On the other hand, the concrete operational child should be able 
to focus on a larcer number of dimensions (docentration), and he should be 
able to focus on the meuning of the wessaces, not sirhply on perceptual 
aspects. / 

As another example, in describing a coiiplex stimulus such as a 
television conmereial, we would expect the preoperational child to recall 
several images from the connr^ercial, but have difficulty in relating the 
images in the proper sequence (syncretism and juxtaposition). On the 
other hand, we would expect the concrete operational child, who has pro- 
gressed beyond these structures, to describe thd stimulus in an appropriate 
sequencq* 

The structural changes have implications not only for how children 
process Inforrction, but also for how children select information^ For 
example, we would expect that the preoperational child will exhibit less 
differentiation in his responses to a sequence of visual and auditory 
stiraidi, such as a television program-commercial sequence, than a concrete 
operational child, since there should be decreasing perceptual boundcdness 
and a shift from ccntration to decentration. 

' f ■ 

These general hypotheses regarding procetising of "information and 

selection of infomation guided the design of tlic studies reported here. 

♦ 

Design of the ^tudvjs « 

Two sets of studies are reported here. Wo will refer to the two 
as the early studies and the later study. In the early studies, three types 
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sarjplc of Ip vor:.on*3 Gci-vicc clubs in the Boston area was contacted* From 
each of these cIhog, approx irately equal nuinbers of mothers' of 5-12 year- 
olds were randonly selected to participate in tlic study, Tlie sample is 
skewed sli[;htly tvWord tho uppGr-niddAc cJ.ass compared to SMA data for 
Boston. This is lov^jly a ror.ult of tlie socioeconomic status distribution 
of membership in this t\^pe of club. The nedian a£;e of mothers was 33 years, 
and the nodi-jn m.uibcr of children per houscliold v^s 3» 

Of lOO r,ol]v.^rs initially cor;tacted, 90 finally a^^rced to 
participate Tlie first study focused on selection of infoniation as iiidexed 
by children's attention to television pro(;rar;ninc and ndvertisinc* The data 
consisted of rotherU; unob^^rusive ol^sci-vation of their children watching 
television in tl:e heme during normjl viev;in{j periods. A donation of vlO 
was made to the woi;ven'3 club for each obseivation record completed by a \ 
club member. Thj obseivationol procedures used will bo described in dotail 
when data relevant to clnldi'on's selection of infom ition arc presented. 

The mothers v/ere later intei^iewed concerninfj purchase influence 
attemi^ts by childr^^n, 'ii\<X yielding to these attempts, prcjvi.dinc the second 
type of data in the project. These findings are reported elsc'/here (Ward 
and V/acrJn:in, 197^) • 

Approxirntcly four montJis later^ the mothers were nc-ai^ contacted 
for the pui7>ose of orr-^h^iiu^i inteiviews vrith tliC cluld '.-'iio'se television 
behujvicr h:id boOn obGorv.v:. Childi'cn v^ei'e p::id ^5 for their participation. 
Those personal interview's provide the third kind of dTita collected in the 
project and include d ita relevant to childi'en's processinc of infonT^ation 
from commercials. 



T:io fin:.l pl"^, for y>'hic)\ tlirce kinds of y^^il ' ore avail 
nuinbercd 67* Table 1 indicates that upproxiinatcly equal numbers of chiiax*cn 
from each ac^ c^'oup arc included in the sample; however, there vorc more 
boys than ci^'ls. 

The later study involved experimentally manipulatin(> a series of 
commercials imbedded within a television progran. Children's selection of 
information was a ca in indexed by obsci-vinc their attention behavior^ and 
their processing: of infonnation was measured by asking them questions after 
they had vieved the prot:ran. The saTr.plc in this study consisted of Uo 
nursery school, kindergarten, and second (jradcrs from an upper-middle class 
suburban school district in St, Paul, Minnesota. Approximately equal nurjbers 
of boys and gt^'ls were ijacludcd (Table l) • The study was conducted in the 
school • / 

Experimental manipulation of the comraercials v.'as carried out by 

selectine twelve commercials which differed in visual and auditory style, 

as measured by a coding; system developed by V?att and Itrull {1972).'* Tlic 

choice of the style variables in the commercial manipulation was made in 

order to test some inferences made from the early studies, as well as to 

♦ 

test some further implications of Piacct^s theory. Both of these will be 
discusspd later in the paper. , 

To ^unmiarize briefly, both the early and late studies were 
conducted with a sample of children skewed toward the upper middle class, 
ITie early studies incD.uJcd children from 5 to 12 years old, and the later 
stu<Jy included childi'en from U to 0# In the 'early studies, data was 
collected in the home. Attention behavior, data \Jas collected by mothers, 
and interview dista related to children's processinc of infomation was 
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collcotod ly pniro of inLci-viovers, In tho Inter Gt^i,^y, -itt/ntion l:ohv--:'^^* 
and interview data were collected in the school by obsei'vor-intei'viowerj^ 

ChilclronVs Process inc of LvfoiTiation from CoMrnerciols ^ 

In the cai*ly study, interviewc were conducted in the hone by two 
interviewers; one conducted the interview, v/hlle the other transcribed the 
child's response* Pretesting had indicated that tape recorders inhibited 
children's responses; therefore, since complete recordinc of answers was 
necessary, the two intei-vievers were usedt Intei^iows lasted an average 
of one hour. Ti^onscxjipts wore coded independently by two reseorcW 
assistants, and a snail nambcr oi* discrepancies were reconciled. 

The initial questions in the intci'view ottenpted to determine 

the child's level of understanding of commercials. ^ Respoj^dcnts were ockcd, 

"Ifhat is a commercial?,*' and "Vn^a^ is the difference betv/ecij a TV commerciai 

and a TV program?" — . 

/ 

Vfe expected youngest childi^en to exhibit characteristics of pre- 
operational thougjit in answering the question "what is a connercial?" That 
is, these children should rely primarily on percoptujl cues in television 
stimuli, and rely on only one or a few attributes or dimensions in responding. 
Such responses constitute the. 'lov^ level" category, e.g., ''it^s part of a 
show," "it interrupts the show," they show things," or a specific advertise- 
ment ^ms identified. Children with a medium level of understanding appear 
to have the beginnings of a concept of advertising, saying "it tells people 
about things to buy," "it says good things about the thing they're showing," 
"it advertises things," etc. Finally,' children with a high level of under- 
standing rely less on perceptual cues and identify coirr.orcials in terms of ' 



more ccrr.plcN ana abatrnct dfr^?nslonG, o.c»> the r^^i^G^^nsion rotivo, r\nd *n 
some cases ^ the concept of sponborship% 

As Table 2 indicates, nearly tvo^thirds of the 5-8 year olds 
exhibit a low level understanding of comercials, compared to onljvone in 
six of the 9-12 year olds, most of vhom exhibit a medium level under* 
standing/ i.e., some notion of the concept "advertising*" Only a fev 
respondents indicate a high level of ta^derstandinc of cortncrcials. 

Tv^o levels of understanding of corrncrcials arc distincuishable 

from responses to the question conccrninc children's differentiation between 

commercials and programs. Low level differentiation responses arc often 

based on recognition of different perceptual cues, e.c*> "coiifnbrcials arc 

short and programs are long," "commcr^cials usually cone before or after the 

show," "programs arc better," "lots of things happen in a program, 

"programs have more people than connercials."5 In contrast, children 

exhibiting a higher level of differentiation indicate scne uhder^.tanding 

of the meaning of the message, giving responses such as: "shows have a 

story or moral," "commercials show products," "programs arc supposed to 

entertain," "they get you to watch programs so you'll see conmercials," 

"commercials trj' to sell things." Again, 5-3 ye^r^olds generally exhibit 

a low level of understanding, as Table ^ indicates, lloarly four of five 

younger children exhibit a low level of differentiation. In contrast, 

three -foui^ths of the older children exhibit a high level of dif ferentiation* 

« 

In examining r^sponsCG to questions concerning understanding of 
commercials and program-conancreial differentiation, low level responses to 
both questions clearly indicate characteristics of preoperational stage 
thought--reliance on perceptual cues In particular and, to a lesser extent, 
centratlon. On the other hand, the higher level responses indicate less 

ERIC ' / 



d;^p:^n.!cncy on porc»:j^*:tr)l 'cuos nnrl -jroatrir imdcr^t'^tuiinG of tlie nonninr: T 
the messoge—characteristics of cone re to operational thought* As expected| 
level of undorstondinc is related to ago* 

For the remainder of the analyses, a scale of cognitiyo level 
was constructed from responses to the two questions discussed above • The . 
index vas constructed since chronological age is simply a presuned correlate 
of cognitive level, which is the primary independent variable in Piagets' 
theory. Vfhilc our index is a crude one atjbest, the questions wore assumed 
to tap fundamental structural dimensions which would be associated with 
different cognitive levels. More direct tests of our general hypotheses 
could be obtained via ano lysis by cognitive level, rather than ifimply by 
age. 

Three cognitive levels were distingtiishcd. Low copnitivo lovol 
children gave lev? level responses to both questions. Medium cocnitivo 
level children gave a medium or high level response to the first question 
and a lov level response to the second, or vice versa. High cogniti ve 
level children gave a medium or high level response to the first question 
and a high level response to the second. Twenty of the children were 
classified as low cognitive level, 22 as mcditim, and 25 as high cognitive 
level. 

Table h indicates a substantial relationship between age and cog- 
nitive level. However, over ^0 percent of the younger children (5-^) are not 
categorized in the lowest cognitive level, the level most similar to pre- 
operational stage thought. On the other hnnd, only tv/o of the 3'^ younger 
children are at , the high cognitive lev|?l,, which presumably is highly related 
to concrete operational thought. Seventy percent of the older children 
(9-12) are at the high cognitive level, but 30 percent hjvc not yet reaped - 



hich cocnitivo Icvol in tboir undorctandln:: of comorciuls. TliuSt olth -urH 1 
age is 0 very GC<>d predictor of coc7^ not all of tho younger 

children ore prcopcrationoi in thoir thinking about comraorcialG (indeed, a 
majority are not)| and a substantial minority of the older children do not 
exhibit responses characteristic of the concrete operational stage» tXilly^ 
one-third of the children are at a level between the two stages; wo will 
refer to this level as a transitional stace In the remainder of the paper 

Following the questions desicjncd to measure children's understanding 
of what a commercial is, we attempted to gauge children's understanding of 
the purpose of comncrcialG ("Why are commercials shown on TV?") ^ 

Again, wc expected low cognitive level children to lack the 
ability to "take the role*' of the advertiser and to discuss profit and 
selling motives in cormncrcials. Thic is due to lock of informtion concerning 
the nature of^ advertising, and the "egocentric communication" characteristic 
of preoperational children. The thre^-level distribution of responses to 
the question appears to confirm our expectations, 

ChildTcn exhibiting a low level of ' understanding have little aware- 
ness of selling motives of commercials, and no understanding of profit 
motives. They give answers such as: "to show you things," "to let people 
know things they can buy," "to help people," "to tell you where you can buy ^ 
things," "so actors can make money," Children exhibiting mcdluni understanding 

o 

indicate rccogiiition of the; selling motive, but little awareness of profit 
motives; e,g,, "to rvike people buy things," "to sell products," Children 
with "high" understanding are aware of both selling und profit motives, and 
some appear to bo aware of the sponsorship concept; c.g,, "to make money," 
"to get you to buy one product , and not others," "thoy pay for the show*" 
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nearly ono-lv-lf of thi children c:<liibit llUlc unclorstundina 
the purpose of coruir»crcialS; includinc thi*ee -fourths of the low cojjnitivo 
levc3. children compared to only one in five of the hich cosnitive level 
children (Table 5)* On the other hand, over one-fourth of the hich 
cognitive level children understand the ccllinc and profit ir^otives^ whereas 
none of the low coc?iitive level children. understand these concepts# 
Apparently, the low cognitive level children are not able to understand ' 
the motives behind corunerciols vei7 well, but medium and hich cO(;nitlve 
level children arc more av/arc of these motivest 

This finaing is in line with Flavcll's (I96O) results which 
indicate that young children were unable to take the role of the other in 
a series of role -taking tasks. In Flavell's experiments, young children 
showed little ability in taking the perspective of the experimenter on 
tasks ranging fi'om describing designs from the experimenter's position 
(which differed from the child's), to describing how to move from one 
point to another on a map, to assessing other's intentions in 0 situation. 
Thus, it may be that low cognitive level children cannot abandon their 
own perspective and take the perspective of the advox*tiser when viewing 
commercials • 

The next set of questions was designed to measure cliildrcn's 
ability to process a complex stimulus, a TV commercial. V/e asked them to 
indicate their favorite comnorcial, and also to describe the one that they 
"really don't like--tlie one you don't like the most." After they had 
identified a liked or disliked coiomercial, v/o asked them to "tell mo what 
happens in this commercial/' 

Throe levels of complexity of recall of the commercial are 
distinguisliablc, following closely Piacet^'5 description of changes in 



co^jnltivo structur-jri fivn the proopoiMtional to concroto opomtiqtril st ; . 

lov con^plexity children recall one or two imaoes, but their responses 

indicate no unified recall of the commercial messocc o.Qtf "there van a man 

on a horse," "there were tvo hands covered with cook," Medium complexity 

children recall several iriaccs^/but the images are randomly related. Their 

answers indicate no unified recoil of the messae^^j the sequence and 

conclusion of the ad are not clearly stated. Hicli complexity childi-en 

recall multiple inac;c3 too, but describe the sequence of imoccs in a coherent 

fashion, and clearly state the conclusion. 

Again, level of complexity ^of recall is strongly related to 

cognitive level, as Table 6 indicates. Over one-half of the hlch co£piitive 

level children exhibit hich complexity of recall, compared to only one-fifth 

of the low co£nitive level, and two-fifths of the medium cognitive level 
8 

children. Responses to this question perhaps provide a more direct test 
of implications of Piaeet^s theory for understandinc children's information 
processing than did the question concerning children's understanding of the 
purpose of commercials. But in both instances, the data strongly support 
the general hypotViesis derived from the theorj'. 

Finally, to further examine children's understanding of commercials 
and their purpose, ve asked the following set of questions: "Do TV commercials 
always tell the truth?;" "How do you know they ( don ^t) toil the truth?" 
"V/hy do (don't) they tell the truth?" 

A majority of the children think commercials definitely do not 
always tell the truth, as Table 7 indicates, and a third/ tliink commercials 
"sometimes'* don't tell the truth. Only among high cognitive level children 
is there u clear majority (CO percent) who think comriercials definitely do 
not always tell the truth. Approximately two-fifths of both the low and 
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modiuin coGnltivc lovcl children think conmcrclnls "somotlmca" don't toll 
the truth, and nearly a third of the low co£piitivo lovcl chiluren think 
cornmercials do toll the truth all the time* " * 

Responses to the follov-up questions are more interesting for 
theoretical purposes • V/e vould expect low oocnitive level children to 
focus on perceptual aspects of messaco stimuli as the basis for their 
rcasoninG> while hither cocnitive level children would be <:ixpected to ', 
explain their reasoning in terms of more conplex criteria, which nay ^jo 
beyond the cues actually perceived in commercial mcosayos. Analysis of 
the data support those expectations • Answers to the question, "How do you 
know commercials (don^t) tell the truth?", fall into two cate^jories. 
Perceptual reasons focus upon things the child could see in the corur.crcial 
in relation to aspects of the mcssatjc of the product. For cxumple, children 
who don't think conmercials always tell the truth, and who Give perceptual 
reasons tg justify their nnswer, say such things as, "people in commercials ' 
aronH real," "people don't really walk out of walls," "I don*t see things 
in the store," And children who think commercials do tell the truth and 
give perceptual reasons express reasons such as: "I know they*re true 
because I see these thincs in the store," "sometimes I sec things I wanted*" 
Rculity ^- tcst reasons focus upon several different ways the child may have 
tested thii truth of comncrciols, e.g., "things don't always work the way 
they. do on TV>" "I bought the car and it didn^t work rigJit," "I asked riy 
Mom and she told mc so," "they just want you to buy the product," 

Nearly throe of five low cognitive level childi^cn give perceptual 
responses as a basis for judging the truthfulness of commercials, compared 
to 30 percent of the medium level and 12 percent of the high cognitive level 
children (see Table 8), 
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On the other hand, 50 percent of the medium and BU percent of 
the hich cocnitivc level children c^vq rcality-tcst responses. Nearly j 
fifth of both low and mediun cognitive level children don^t know how to 
tell if commercials tell the truth. This result is clearly consistent 
with Placet •s theoretical description of the perceptual "litcrolnosD" of 
the preoperational chi3,d, who is similar to the low cognitive level child 
in the present study, According.to Pia^ct, what the preopci^ational child 
^ perceives is what is true for hirn, and this tendency is reflected in the 
reasons low cocnitivc level children (jive for Judcins corrjaercials truth- 
fulness. 

\ 

\ Differences tctwecn pfcoperotlonal children and concrete operational 

children can also be seen in responses to a question, "V/hy do {don*'t) TV 
commercials tell the truth?" Preoperational children would be expected to 
have difficulty aGsumincj the advertiser's role, while concrete operational 
children should be able to identify selllne motives as a basis for their 
reasoning. 

Consistent with these expectations, tv;o categories of responses 
were distinguished: Trusting responses indicate the child docs not <5iUcstion 
the motives of commercials. Examples of these responses are "they don't 
toow if it works," "they are trying to be funny/' "it's a mistake/' "they 
want to help people," "they don't want to lie»" Selling motive responses 
indicate understanding of this motive of commercials, olthough several 
children who^ thought commercials alv^ays tell the truth also acknowledged 
the selling motive in their response, e.g., *'they want you to buy their 
product, so they wouldn't lie to you." Examples of disti-usting responses 
are, "they want you to think their product is good," "they want you to buy 
their product," "so they can make money," "to make you buy one bi*and and 
not others." 
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Ar» Tabic 9 indlcntcs, obout one-third of tho low d ml modlxin 
coGiiitive level children Give trusting responses, but only 19 percent o-T 
the low cognitive chilcU'cn Give selling motive responses, compared to U7 
percent of the medium cocnitive level children. Further, U3 percent of 
the low cognitive level children answered "don*t know," indicating a clear 
inability to take the role of the adversiop on the other hand, all of the 
high cocTiitivb level children give selling raotive responspo. the extremely 
large differences in respcnses to this question are eleorly eonsistent with 
Piaget's discussion of differences between preoperational undVconcrcte 
operational children's cocnitive structures, and with Flavoll*s\l960) 
experiments on development of role-taking skills, noted above. 

Children's Infoiinutlon Process ing— The Letter Study . 

In the early study, childi^en's responses to tho various questions 

were highly consiGtcnt with Piaget'js theoiy. However, two alternative 

explanations might be advanced for these results, First^ since the high 

cognitive level children are older and thus. have had more exposure to 

commercials, the results may simply be due to their greater familiarity. 

9 

with TV commcrcialG, !Iov;cver, cognitive level predicts u nuj:iber of the 
children's responses better. than ago, providing some support for the 
validity of Placet's theoretical position. Gecond, since older, high 
cognitive chilm'cn have better memories, some of the results (e.g., 
complexity of recall of cornmercials) may simply be due to their ability 
to remember more about various comiaerclals. This alternative was examined 
in the later study. * 
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In this Gtuly, p?arc of children firot vioved a oiii-^-half hour 
television show wliich included 12 commercials differing in visual and 
auditory style. During the show, children's attention behavior was recorded 
by an observer, (see below for a description of the codinc schpmo used)* 
After the show, children were interviewed individually and asked which 
commercials they remembered from the show, and what they remembered about 
the commercials* They were then shown the first seven coramercia Is again; 
after each commercial, the children were asked whether thoy liked or 
disliked the commercials, and \;hy. 

Therefore, in this later study, children's recall of commercials 
was measured within one-half hour of exposure to the commercial, and their 
affective responses were measured within seconds of exposure • Consequently, 
the time lapse from exposure to questioninG vas much shorter and better 
controlled in this study os compared to the earlier study • In that study, 
children were asked about their most favorite and least favorite commercials, 
exposure to which may have occurred considerably before the questioning. 
Thus, if results in this study replicate those in the earlier study, it is 
less likely thut the results arc simply due to the better memory of the 
older children* 

During the interview, children were also asked a series^ of 
questions designed to measure perceptual boundcdness**^^ Although older 
children were somewhat losis perceptually oriented in their responses, the 
perceptual boundcdnoss measure did not foxim a particularly good scale for 
several reasons. First, since the ago range dealt with in this study is 
from 3 to 8 years old, the great majority of children would be expected to 
fall in the preoperational stage; the data indicated that O3 children were 
in this stage, compared to 26 in a transitional stage and h in the concrete 
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opcrutlcnnl Gtn^^:. (Povcn cliildrcn did not onsucr thccc quootiono.) Twz^, 
it vould appear that the ncasuro indexes gross cognitive stage; ^ut Is not 
very sensitive to finer discriminations of sub-stages. Second, the 
distribution of kindergarteners was quite different thon the distribution 
in the early study. In that study, 8 of the 3,7 five and six year olds were 

classified as transitional or higher (Table ^4)} In the present study, only 

• O - 

7 of 1*0 klndcrgartners were classified as transitional or higher. This 
suggests that possibly responses of the kindorgartncrs were somewhat un- 
reliable in the later study. Therefore, annlyses of data in this study 
compare children of different ages, rather than measured cognitive level. 
Since age and stage ai'e generally iiighly correlated, this procedure is one 
that is commonly used in studies of cognitive development. 

In the intex^vtcM, children were first asked vhcthor they remembered 
any of the commercials, and if so, what had happened in the commercial. 
As Table 10 Indicates, only four of the nursery school children remembered 
any of the commercials, compared to 22 kindergartners, and 28 second graders. 
This result may be partly due to fatigue among the nursery schoolers, but 
the extremely large differences would suggest that' the older children have 
better memories for what they have seen than the nui'sery school children. 
Nursery school children are dropped from further analysis of the recall 
data because of the limited number answering. 

Responses to the first commercial recalled were coded in terms 
of the complexity of recall, using the same coding procedure as was applied 
in the early study. Ilinety-one percent of the kindorgartncrs had a low 
level complexity in their recaUL of the commercial, compared to about 29 
percent of the second graders. On the other hand, 57 percent of the second 
graders had medium level complexity, and lU percent had high level 
complexity. These data in Table 11 are very similar to data in the early 
study, shown in Table 6. 
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Tocond rr;: lor? i-ospcnscs vc:>*r; roro ??l-iV.orntod thnn tho kinnor 
responses; there ro re, it ts possible that the greater con\picxity of their 

» 

recall may simply bo d function of their creator verbal ability* To test 
this^ a score \/qs developed vhich controlled for the number of statements 
the child made • This score is the number of conceptual attributes^ (i#c#, 
statement rcgar dine the function of the commercial) divided by the total 
number of attributes mentioned by the child* Data presented in Table 12 
clearly indicate that second gi^aders are more likely to Give conceptual 
responses than kindergarten children. Only one of the kindcr{;artnern gave 
any conceptual reGponscs, compared to 13 of the ^8 second ci*adera* 

Both of these results indicate that sefcond ci'sdors have cre^^r 
complexity in their rcc-jll of eorrmcrciols and iiat their responses show a 
hichcr Idvcl of undcrstandinc of the purpose or function of conmcreials, 

. \At the end of the intexviev, childr<^n were shown the first seven 
commercials from the show for a second time* After each commercial, the 
child was asked whether ho liked or disliked the conncrcial, and v;hy. The 
children's responses were analyzed in terms Of whether perceptual or . 
conceptual reasons were Given for their evaluatipn of the cdmnorcial* ' : 
Perceptual reasons were references to objects or imagos shown in the 
commercial; conceptual reasons were references to how well the commercial 
was fulfillinc its function. Table 13 indicates that nursery school 
children almost never cave conceptual reasons, and only a few kindercartcncrs 
Gave conceptual reasons. On the other hand, a number of second craUers tiovo 
conceptual reasons for their evaluations of each of the seven commercials; 
in fact, over half of the second graders c^ve a conceptual reason for their 
evaluation of the first commercial. Again, these results clearly indicate 
a hichcr level understnndinr; of the purpose or function of commercials by 
second graders. 
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SuTrm'ir;/ of Infori')tion Proco nr.ln r: fltvrljos , 

Hcsponcoc to tl:o varicu3 questions in both Gtudios are hichly 
consistent with PiocQ^^s thoorcticol discussion recordine differences in 
the cocnitive Gtructui'es of prcoperationol and concrete operotlonai^ 
children. In general, younger, low cocnitive level children, who are 
similar to Pia(iet*s preoperational child, give responses which, clearly 
indicate the operation of tendencies to focus on only a few dir^ensions 
(centration), dimonsionu v/hlch are largely perceptual in mtm'c (lilgh 
perceptual boundcdness) . On the other hand, older, luchor cognitive level 
childi^en, who are most similar to Pioget^s ccnerete operational child, 
respond in terms of more dimensions (decentration), and the dimensions they 
focus on tend .to he less perceptual end more sjinbolic in nature (low 
perceptual boundedness) « 

Responses of childrenclossificd as medium cognitive level are 
most interesting in some respects. Their responses to some questions 
indicate a greater similarity to low than to high cognitive level childi'cn, 
e.g., ''why do (don^t) corjr.ercials tell the truth?'* (Table 9) • But their 
ansv/ers to other questions indicate just the rcverse-*a greater similarity 
to high cognitive level cliildren, e.g., "complexity of recall of conmex^cials 
(Table 6). These results are consistent with Piuget's theoretical position 
in two ways. First, Piaget emphasizes that development ic continuous, i.e., 
children don't jmp from one stage to another, but rothor their development 
is gradual as thny learn new structures. Gecond, Piaget emphasises that in 
moving to a higher stage of cognitive development, the cliild does not 
necessarily learn all the structures at the same time. Tljus, for example. 



0 Mcdiiu) level clillu n ly il :cr:ar5o in rorccptuil Vciuvajcjn miS, Vut Gtill 
maintain the ccntration sti'uctui^e* 

The results in the two studies, then, are highly consistent 

vith a number of aspects of Piacct^s theoretical posit ion% 

■ • o- ' ' 

Children's Gclootion of Inform tioiu 

The design of tlic studies of children's selection of infoxtnstion 
was also elided hy Piaf^et's theory • Two quite controstinc hjTothoses wore 
developed and touted in t]vi two studies, In tlx5 ourly stuaj', tho i;onural 
hypotlicsio tested wac the follo^dnG: Tl\e prooperational child will c;<hibit 
less differentiation in his attention to varied television stirjuli t)ian the 
concrete operational child* The x^ationale for this hypothesis is based 
upon this reasonincr Preoperational children are tnore perceptually bounded 
and tend to ccntrate on only a few pui'ceptnal dinensions of stimuli # . 
Television procrams and commercials are, on the whole, quite similar 
perccptucilly, (i«e., in their r»anner of visual and auditory px'escntation) 
thouGh they differ considerably in their messace (i«e#, content) Thus, 
we would expect the preoperational child, who is likely to be sensitive 
larcely to perceptual aspects of stimuli, to be more stable in hio attention 
to varied television content than the concrete operational child, who is 
likely to be sensitive to content aspects of raeosa[;es as v/oll as perceptual 
aspects, . 

In the later study, a contrastinc hypothesis was tested: Tho 
preoperational child will exhibit greater differentiation in his attention 
to television cominorcials which differ mainly in terns of perceptual aspects- 
visual and auditory style. The rationale for this contrastinc hypothesis is 
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b.iGcd upon T)Oth 'ind riirforont cu5J3uni.^ciony • Ci:o ?Jjnil. r lioGU^.ipf 

is that px^coperational childi'cn arc more perceptually bomided and tend to 
centrate on only a few perceptual dimensions. Kowevor, the second 
assumption is different^ h;irnely; that if stir.mli (television commercials) 
arc Varied only in perceptual aspects, and not in content, the preoperation- 
al child will exhibit more variation in his attention since he is likely to 
be more sensitive to perceptual aspects of messaces than tho concrete 
operational child* 

Our index of infoination selection in both studies is the attention 
behavior of the child. Attention to a stimulus is a necessary condition 
for selecting ihfomat ion from the stimulus, and for subscqtjcnt processing 
of the information. However, sinply measuring a child's attention to a 
stimulus indicates little concei^ninc vhat infoxia-jtion he selects from the 
stimulus. 

Much, research on children's attention hus focused on stiinulus 
Gelection--what aspects of stinuli are attended to and vhat aspects arc 
ignored. Berlyne {I960) sugfjcsts that stimulus novelty, complexity, and 
surprisingness are important stimulus properties influencing attention. 
More recent research Guggcsts that children's attention is particularly 
influenced by stimulus complexity (Hunsinger and Kesscn, 19&^) } though 
the "opttmaT' complexity level depends upon the cliild's information 
processing abilities. Repetition, si^e, and contrast of stimuli have also 
been related to children's attention (Kagan and Kog:u\, 1970). 

In these studios, stimulus selection is most qftcn measured in 
the laboratory in terms of pupil dilation and ey^'^'movcMGnts. Little 
research has examined children's responses to complex audio-visual stimuli, 
such as television programs or commercials, although research used in 
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aooiyu.n/ \ i':: Z'.v t lia ox:.!ur: rhiljr:r\'r -ittont.lci; to t :1 virion : 
laboratory situations^ und related attention behavior to learning outcoiies 
(l<jsser^ 1972), ^ However^ measurement of ^stimulus selection in tihe natural 
home environment is very difficult* 

Vfhi,lo GrosG measures of attention behavior provide little precise 
data concerninc the exact ctijnulus cues children select, those measures can 
provide useful data concerninG children's oolection of c^^oss 5c(jncnts of 
audio-visual information. By obsciving chances in children's pattern of 
attention, we are at Icaot able to di^ow infurencos about discrimination of 
different cues in the stimulus and in the vlewlnc; context, 

Tliere have been two types. of measures used in studios of attention 
to television arnonc children and adults in the home environment, Stclner 
(1966), V/ard^iobertson, ond Vfactean (1971) and llurray (1972) used in-homo 
observers to unobtrusively record attention to ccmnorcial and procrairwing 
sequences amone adults or children, Allen (1965) and Dechtcl, Achelpohl, 
and Akcrs (1^72) used mechanical devices (cameras adjacent, or attached to 
the TV set) to provide contij:iuous suivcillance of audience behavior during 
vlewlnc in the homo environment. 

In (;eneral, tlicsc studies chow that both adults and children 
exhibit a decrease in attention from procramjninc to conjicrcials (Allen, 
1965; Bechtcl et ul , 1972; '^brd et .'jl, I97I), 

Tlie Early Gturly, 

Most previous rescjrcli has not focused on patterns of childi'en^c 
attention to commercials. Consequently, the objective of the early study 
was to examine childrcn*s attention to commercial sequences (i*e,, "blocks" 
of up to six commercials which occur sequentially either during procramnilnc, 
or between procrams). 
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As st:\tcHl aYinvc; Pl^ijot^n thooiy Iclxln Wd to expect prcoporat^^^n'^l 
children vUl ^:;:hiVit 1 difforcntiatioji in rosponoc^ to varied telov;l-;ioii 
content than will concrete operational childl'cn. Consequently, our worklnc 
hypothcGis was that low cocnitivo level childi*cn will exhibit more stability 
in their attention thciri othc\childi'en, ond hich cognitive level children 
will exhibit the moot diffe^en%ijQ\ion. Wo also expected, based on previous 
research, that children will attend loss to comnereials than to pro^jranis, 
but that low cocnitive children will "tu)io out" least. FinuUy, wo expected 
that attention would decrease throughout corncnerciol scq\icncco« 

To measure attention behavior in the present study, mothers were 
rigorously trained in the use of obsc:^n^ation sheets in small ijroup rcectincs. 
The mothers obnci-vod research assistants role play childi'cn's television 
watching in ways that pennittod illustration of all various coding cate^jories 
The mothers practice coded, and their coding was checked. 

The degree of attention was measured according to the follo'^'ing 
three-point scale: 

1. Full attention-stays in viewing position and watches all or 
almost all; eyes on cetj 

2. Partial attention-stays in viewing position but docs not pay 
full attention (turns around, tcjllcs, etc.); eyes on and off 
sot. 

3« i^o attention-stays in room but completely occupied with other 
activities; loaves room; not in room at onset. 
Childix^n's attention prior to, at onset, and during each conmcrcijl wore 
cqded. • 



would actuully obiior/o tliclr child vatchiriLl tclovioicn were ccntrollcd. 
Mothers completed vlcwlnc loco for the child to bo observed, t/hich indicnted 
procroms and tlJ:^cr> Mhon tho child won liV:cly to watch in a clvcn week. 
Specific tincG for obr^civatlon and codirn; vcrc soi^ipled from those Iocs in 
order to roprcGcnt the child's noi-n.al viowins timco durinn the week in vhjich 
obscx^ctions v/ould-takc place* Mothers vore instructed to code a miniinum 
of 3 vicv/inc hours, to a maximum of gIx, dopcndinn on tho ajnount of TV 
wotchinc by the particular child, Assicninc tijios for obGorvation enabled 
us to opproximto the noinal vicwinc behnvior of the child, qg well as 
avoid selection of obsex^vation tirriCS by motlicrc. Mothers pi'octiced coding 
for at least one half -hour before actual obsox-vations bcc;an» They they 
obsex'vcd the child for one vcck; days during wliich obsexvations vcrc to 
begin Vcrc randomized. 

Every 10th connoi-eial sequence that the cliild ^7atchcd was coded 
and keypunched, result inr; in a sample of 5^6 commoi'cial scoucnces watched 
by the 67 children, on avcroce of 8 sequences per child (Table lh)\ Of 
the total scqucncct; coded, one-fifth consisted of only one corinci'Cialj 3^. 
percent consisted of tv?o corncrcials, and ?H pcxx'.^nt consisted of three 
conrnercialo • 

For the first commercial in a sequence, full attention occurx'ed 
about half the tiiic, but decreased for later comercials falling to a level 
of 29 percent full attention for the Uth comci'Cial (Table 15)# One-fifth 
of the children paid partial attention to each coMmerciul position in the 
sequence* Ko attention increased fx*om 30 percent for the first coranercial 
in tho scqueiice iio over percent for coir.crcials in the fourth position* 
Thus, as expected, att':nticn decreased throughout the corrjioreial sequence. 
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To tost the r-.?:vM':il hypcth'-^^Ln binoc^. on Pln^//>t*D t}:'^OT\v--th'it ^ 

pvooporutioual chilclrua -.rill cxiubit 1og3 Uiff crontiation in their rospcc-^a 
to varied television content than will concrete oporational childrcn-a 
variety of compnrisonG of c)ionr:oG in attention behivior wore ra'adOi In each 
of these conparir.ono, the cxpoctation v/ac that the porccntaf^e of full 
attention responses by low cocnitive level children would be nore stable 
than the percentj[^e for medium or hi^h cognitive level children. Wo nlGo 
expected that hi^h cocnitive level childi'on would hjve tlie least stable 
percentuGC of full attention, 

Tlie first compnrison, Gha/n in Figure 1, ic between full attention 
to procram and to the first coTnrnercial in a sequence, Tlie pcrccntaco full 
attention to the pi'ocram is 50yo amonc low cocnitive level chil^iron^ and 

this decreases by two percent for the fir^t corjnorcial. Modiuin CQ(;nitivo 

i 

level children's porccnta(jc decreased lO percent, fron 6?. percent full 

attention to the procran to hh percent full attention to the first 

commercial; hii^^ cognitive level children's percentacc decreased 23 percent, 

from 70 percent for the procram to '^7 percent for th^ first commercial. 

Thus, as predicted, Im coQiitive level children's responses to the procram- 

commercial transition is nore stable than either medium or liitjh cognitive 

level children; the latter group show the Greatont differentiation in their 

attention to the pro^^ram and first commercial. 

The next eonp^ricon, shown in Ficure ??, is between full attention 

to commercials v;hich occur in the middle of programs and those at the 
9 

bcci^uiinfi or end. Our piu'pose in this comparison v/as to sec if commercial 
placement relative to pr':craniminy differentially affects attention responses 
6f various co{;nitive level children. Pcrccntaco full attention to conmerciols 
at the betjinning or end of the program is 3^ percent .'jmong low cocjiitive 
^ .level children, cornpured to '17 percent full attention for cor.^orcials in 
the middle of the program, a difference of nine percent. Tlie difference 
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for r"*\\V'- ci^-^'v* '1 chililroM i:' 11 i\"!ro<;nt {jM V'-'^c^nt for Vc,;ln' ' 

or end conuncrcialG and yex-ccnt for middle cormicrcials), and 21 percent 
for hich cocnitivc level children (60 percent for bcQinninc or end 
conmcrcials corrparcd to 39 percent for middle commercials). Again; low 
cognitive level children exhibit the most stability in their attention 
behavior^ and hich cocnitive level childi en exhibit the c^^catest cilf forentio- 
tion. 

The tliird conpnriGon coneexnin full attention to comfncrciolG for 
different typcG of product3--toyG or G-ar^cs^ food or coft drinks, personal 
products Guch as toothpaste and cosmeticG, and all other products, 
FitTJre 3 indicates, except for toy and {^ame cormercials, perccntoc^ full 
attention for lov co^iitivo level children is quite stable, rancinc from 

percent for food and soft drink commercials to 37 percent for commercinls 
about other products, a ranee of 10 percent. The raticc anonc nodium 
cocnitive level children is l8 percent from a hi^h of ^6 percent to a low 
of 38 percent, Anon(^ hi^h coc?iitive level children, the ran^jc is 23 
percent with a high of ^1 percent and a lev of 28 percent. Attain, the 
results indicate the ^jreatcr attention behavior stability of the low 
cognitive level children, compared to the medium and hi^b cojjnitive leyol 
children. 

Low cocnitive level childi'en do deviate considerably from their 
averace attention beh.avior vfhcn toy or c^me comnerciols come on the air. 
This indicates thnt their attention behavior is not entirely stable, as 
the other data discussed so far succest^ Itovfever, it w^y be that low 
cognitive level cljilrlren increase attention only when hichly salient content 
cues (such OS toys or cnmeG) nro included in the commercial. 



Tho corpnrisonri so far hnVc involvod attontlonnl differences ewonfr 
television stir.uli, i.e., prcci'arn-ccninorciol, poaitlon in proc^an, or tv-: 
of product advertised in the commercial. The next comparison involves 
differences in tho context of viev/inc, i.e., the tire of the week when the 
commercial occurs. Tln\;c viwin'j tir.os verc dir,tin;::uir,hod for ;inalytic 
purposes, early weekday cvenincs, Saturday moiTiincs, and other times* 
Generally, our data indicate that the social context of viewing; differs 
at thcKc different tinea. T'arly even in:;;3 are char^cterint ically a total 
family viev/inr; thr/^, vh'jrcas Saturday morning ^;;nerally restricted to 
child vicwincj viowinc at otlicr times shows no sinr,le charactci'ictic 
pattern. 

FiGurc li indicates thit tho differentiation of attention behavior 
in tcrrris of contextual cues is c^^-^^test omonn hich cor^iitivc level children: 
their full attention to com-Tcrcials ranees from 7? percent on Gatui'day 
momin(;;s to a low of 2^ percent full attention to early weekday evcninc 
cominerciMlG. The vanno for mcdivim coy^itivc level children is 17 percent; 
for low cognitive level childi'cn, the ran^e is only four percent. Thus, 
low cocnitive level children exhibit a high dei^roc of stability when 
contextual cues vary, Just as they do v/hen stimulus cues vary. 

The final comparison controlled the telnvision content cues (to 
some extent) and varied the contextual cues* ITiis w:is done by comparinc 
children's attention to food or soft drink corimorcials at tv;o different 
times--Saturd'iy morniu(;;;3 and other times. Low corjnitivc level children 
ocain exhibit a hi^^h deforce of stability in their attention behavior, with 
a ranr^e of only 8 percent (Figure 5)» Tlic rancc of full attention for 
medium cognitive children is 31 percent, and hi^h co(^aUtive level childi'en 
have a range of ^lO percent. 
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nu» VA^t of cc V ,riro)^r» of attention to diffrrcnt rAlj-^ull aro 
luo^^l-y coi.Liiulciit iu iiiuivjatiii^ tho hii^h decree of Gt')bili'.y of low cc^. .U.v. 
level children in tl^cir attention behavior^ and the high decree of dlfforcn- 
tiotlon in attention bohnvior of hich cocnitivo level children. Mcdiiun 
cocn it ivc level childi-en fall betv/een lov and hich ccijnitivc Irvel in evei7 
compariGOn^ ulthouch c'^fi^-'i'^^lly^ tholr ronco io closer to t))jt of tlie hi|jh 
cocnitive level children. T/icoe (i'lta provide i/:;pre5Give^ ond relatively 
direct; support for the ,'j-neral liyi:otl)eGis doxived from Piacset--that lov/ 
cognitive level children will exhibit lean differentiation in their responses 
to varied stmdi thati will concrete opcrationol children. 

The J^^ter VAAiOy * 

In the later stuely, a ccntrastine hypothec is derived from Piacot 
VUG tested: llie |ireopcr'jtional child will exhibit c^'^^^cr differentiation 
in his attention to television corancrcialG wliich differ rriainly in tcir-G of 
perceptu.^1 aGpectG-^vi-Eual ond auditony style* The rationale for this h^TO- 
thcGiG v^as presented .-jbove. 

In the Gtudy, 12 cornerciuls \/cre ijnbedded in o ono-^ialf hoijr 
situation comedy show. Four coinricrciylD; constituting the first block, 
were coDjnercials thou:;ht to be irrelevant to yoimc children (i.e., Clark 
and Skelly c^soline, Lromo Selt^.cr, and Clorets), 'I7;e second block consisted 
of tlu^ee relevant corranercials (i.e., Eurcer Kin^j, IbrGhey's Ii^stant, and 
Gatorade)* Co:r.n^>rci'jlo in both of these blocVs v;erc chosen because they 
represented the extrun-is on one or both dliiiensions of the stylo variables-- 
visual con.plexity or of auditory complexity. The last block of five 
relevant (food) co?rj;iorcials were selected because they represented midpoints 
on one or both style uiMcnsions. Cince the first t\/o blocks contain the 
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coiTXicrcials at oxtrcnG poirita on bctli vlimcnsiono of the complexity inuusureo, 
ciily u^l.i i\. :: ^. w , ; lt.c:.:; -ro oi vcd in pro^jat :'vUi;:t T^.:b. . ... 

presents the visual nnd auditory complexity scorea for each corjnerclal* It 
should be noted that, althouc)) their was an attempt mdo to control the 
content of the comcrcials (e.^t, ^11 relevant coPTnercialG in the second 
and third blocl;r, were food conD^iorcialc), conj:^crcial content v;a3 not controlled 
to the e>:trcmc of using the some prouuct in each con^iercial. Such a 
procedure vould have boon ujuiatural to the childi'cn, since childi'cn };nov/ that 
cormrjorcialG for the Gtn.:o product are not shov;n three or four eonaccutlvc 
times on rccular television. 

Four different versions of the procram were dcvelopcdj the oitly ^ 
difference betv;cen vers lens was in the ordcrinc of cc^Tnercial's within blocks. 
Cotnraercial blocl;G were not rotated; this precludes analysis of differences 
in attention to relevant und irrelevant cormerclals because of fati[;uc 
factors and differential attention span of the children. 

Children viev;cd the procram in pairs. One obseivor coded the 
attention behavior of each child. Reliability checks on a subsamplo of the 
children indicated intcrcoder reliability of 90.6 percent. Obseivors coded 
children's attention at the followinc tines: prior to the con:i;orcial, at 
commercial onset, and at 10-sccond intervals durinc the commercial. TIic 
same three-point scale used in the early study vcs applied in this study-- 
full, partial, and no attention. 

For the first analysiSj^ attention scores were developed by 
avcrafiinc the child's attention beliavior for each observation within a 
sinclc corimcrciul. Thus, for the first Irrelevant commercial block, each 
child has four attention scores, one for each of the four commercials in 
the block. 

A repeated cures on;ilysis of variance of attention to irrelevant 
commercials indicated the followincJ Age and style of cor^ncrcial hid 
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and a^c waa not statititically sititiificant . (Table 17) Since tlic interacwioa 
effect is the cornpaigPRon that bears directly on the hj-pothcsis, we must 
conclude tnat tlic hjT>othcGis is not supported by the data* However, as 
predicted, nursery school childi^en did differ most in their attention to 
high visual, hlyh auditory versus tlio low visual, low auditory conmercial. 
Tlie raean difference score for attention to these corunercials was .21, 
compared to •ll^ for kindergarten cJiildren and tOS for second cradcrs. 
Table 18 indicates the riean attention scores for the two main effects, age 
and style. 

The analyGis of variance of attention to relevant commercials is 
presented in Table I9. A^ain, a^c and style of coronercial had statistically 
significant main effects, but this tine, the interaction of ui^c and style 
Was also statistically significant. Further, Table 20 indicates that ihe 
hii;)\ visual, hicli auditory versus low visual, low auditory difference was 
as predicted. Tlie me-jn difference score for ottention to these commercials 
Was highest for nursexy schoolers at .26. I'hcro was little difference 
between kindcrcarbnors (.03) and second c^radovo (.10). Tlioreforc, data for 
tlie relevant commercials do support the hj^othesis that youncer children 
will exhibit (greater differentiation in their attention to comercials 
differint; lurccly in stylistic, perceptual aspects. T«'ible 21 presents 
the mean attention scores for the two rn-'iin effects, a^e and style. 

Inspection of the Oata in Tables IG and 21 seemed to indicate 
that the auditory complexity dimension was the more important style 
diiaension. Consequently \io rccrouped the data for the irrelevant coniDJcrcials 
in order to compare hi^jh and low auditory and hich and low visual commercials 
separately. ('Ibblc 22). The moan attention scores of all children was .13 
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hiji'xn' for hif;^ -pi/iltory th')n for low oudltor;/ ccmorctalr>; h^n/ovor, p/t^'^ 
attention scores v;cvo the oono for both hiGh and low visuul coivjuorcials* 
Thus, It appears thjt variation in auditory complexity has o larcer effect 
on attoiition behavior tlun variation in the visual complexity of the 
coroner cia Is, 

In suitmury, then, the data yield mixed support for the hypothesis. 
For the iri^clevant cor'^ricrciuls, the age x stimulus complexity interaction, 
which bears directly on the h^Tpothcsis, does not reach statistical sicnifi- 
cancc, althoucli the clifforcnccs in attention do decline in the predicted 
manner. 

Explanation of these inixed results is made difficult by the fact 
that the experijnental design confounds product cate{;oiy witji placenej>t of 
the blocks v/ithin ^Av^ prof;ram, i,e,, irrelevant -product commercials were 
always the first block witliin the procram. Inspection of the sun of squares 
columns in Tables 1? and 19 indicates that there was a lax^tjer standard 
error in the first blocl; of conunercials • This could hwe occurred because 
the children had not become accustomed to the expcrinental environment by 
the time of the first block of commercials. Thus tlic variance in this 
block could have been inen^iccd by frequent sJiiftc in uttention due to 
siimjltancous interest in the television and other aspects of the ciivironrient. 
By the second block the children's attention may have stabilized cither on 
the television or some otl^ier feature of the environment resultlnc in the 
smaller standard error and clearcut stimulus complexity effect. 

One facet of the data which bears on this issue is the stability 
of the subjects' attention from one observation to the next within each 
comraercial. If factors other than the interest value of the commercial 



vero influential, thon it ic to be expected tht^t stability within the 

■ . / 

cor3:iorcial3 would ho 1:g3 t.h"in if such lactoro were not influontiol^ 
Table 23 ^presents the percentage of stable transitions for the irrelevant^ 
and relevant product blocks. A stable transition occurs when the subject's 
attention level doco not chance from one observation to the next, while on 
unstable transition occurs when the attention level docs chance. The N's 
indicate the total mmiber of observations recorded for each of the atjo * 
croups # 

This trjblc indicates that there' vmg noticeably c^'cater stability 
in the relevant corinerciol block for both hurscry schoolers and second 
graders (an 0/^ increase from irrelevant to relevant comorcial block) • 
Vlhilc tlie kindcrcartonors Gliavcd no change, it is upparcnt thnt they were 
already quite citable (TP/j otable transitions), llie stability data tlius 
sucG^st thiih attention bclvjvior durinf; the first block may have been 
sufficiently iuu;table as to mnkc a test of the hypothesis rather difficult 
for the irrelevant ccmicrcials • 

The dita also iivlicate that, as would be expected, nursery school 
children arc less stable G^nci^ally in their attention than liindcrcartcners 
or second c^'adors. Clearly, the younger children have a shorter attention 
span than the older eliildren. Data from Sesame Street research (1973) 
indicates that the ?iVcraG^^ uninterrupted vieuinc of a Gesamc Street show 
by 3 £^rid year olds, when a distractor is provided, is about one minute. 
Therefore, we mi i^ilhit expect that the nursery schoolers would liavc difficulty 
naintaininc full attention throughout tlie two-mimite conrncrcial blocks. 
However, the data also indicate that stimulus ^liaractcristics are important 
in dctciTDininG attention, since in both blocks, nur3(;ry schoolers (as vfell 
as the older children) paid more attention to the hi^h visual, hicih auditory 
complexity cor-in^'rcials . 
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Anoth^^r t/v:t cf tho. Ir.TOthoGis of the 'r^tndy ic provided by 
obncwirsj tiio c.wij^j.^ in nt^LM^.tion bchuvioi' of t)ie childi'cn clurii^G ^>hit\ * 
from proc^'am to cicruiiorciulo nnd vice versa. Data presented in Flgxiro ^ 
shows the nunbcr of children in each atjc t^roup with full attention Just 
prior to a shift fron pro(^ram to coruicrcial or vice versa, at the onset 
of the procram or coiinvjrcial, and lO-scconds after the pr^oG^Qm or comnicrcial. 
Data for the shifts to and from the corancrcials in the first two blocks is 
shown. ITiese d/jt^i indicate tluij^ all of the children two aware of shifts 
between procram and coronercials • Thus, it is clear that children as youn^ 
OS 3-ycars arc av/arc of the visual and auditory cues si(;nifyinc the 
interruption of the program by a scries of corTr.ercials» 

To test the li^^^o^^'^'^is that youncer cliildron will cj:hibit p'oatcr 
differentiation in their attention to stimuli varying mainly in terns of 
perceptual aspects, an attention cJianr^e ncar>ure was developed. This measure 
is the sum of the ch-^njcs in attention from one obseivation to the next 
among the 12 obsei^oticns depicted in Figure 6» An analysis of variance 
with as the ^.ndcj'cndont variable was higiily sif^uficant statistically. 
(Table ?)\) . As the table also indicates, nursery ccliool children clianced 
considerably nore in their attention from obsei'vation to obsei^ation than 
the kindercartencrs or second graders, who were about the same. It is 
unli^kely that these greater changes are duo to the sliorter attention span 
of the nursery schoolers, since the segments involved in the analysis wez'e 
only 20 to 25 seconds in leng-th, less than one-hilf the average attention 
span of 3 and ^-year olds found in the Sesame Street research. Rather, 
the data would seem to support the present hypothesis that younger, low 
cognitive level children are more sensitive to the perceptual cJiangcs 
Involved in shifting from program to camercial, and vice versa. 



One additiounl QnulyaiG was carried out* Tliis omlyais vug 

auditory co!>iplexity dtoonsion had a cheater effect on differencoG in 
attention behavior thon the visual ccnplcxity dincncion. Two sets of 
"attention profilco'' vcrc developed^ one for the four hi^h auditoiy 
complexity coiiimcrcialG and the Gccond for the three low auditory conimcr- 
cialG. As FiGurc T indicates, more children shifted towai^d full attention 
at the onoet of hi^h auditory cor^plcxity comnercials than did so at the 
onset of low auditory conplexity cor^ncrcialG. Also^ for hich auditoiy 
conriorcialc, the decline in attention is more jjradual th^jn for the lov/ 
auditory corirnerc id Is. It sliculd be noted that the auditoiy diiacnsion ic 
not 0 neasure of loudncsi:; rat}u:r, the dimension is essentially a measure 
of the rnndoTinccs of patternin(i of music, verbalizntions, and scjnents of 
silence in the corir.crcinl. 

Simon (1972) has orjjucd tlu-it cliildi'on learn to px^ocoss auditox-y 
stiir.uli more readily than visual Gtimuli, as indicated by the fact the 
children Icorn to talk mncli earlier and more easily than thoy learn to read. 
It well may be that the {greater effect of the auditory djiricnsion on attention 
behavior iti the present study is due to this kind of developmental difference. 

Gunrnaxy oT Sclf:ctiGn of Inroxr.ation Studios , 

In both studios, tlie hypotheses derived from Pio(jct's theory were 
rcusonobly well supported. In the early stuOy, a nunher of comparisons 
indicated that low cognitive level children's attention behavior had c^e^ter 
stability than the attention behavior of hich cognitive level children when 
television content and vjewing context were varied. Thus, as predicted. 
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^?h'^n r.ti.nnli wry rn^'nly 1n nrn-revcortml, cont:^nt nc»v^,c*^'j, hl^jhcr cc,'3r * 
level chililrcn c::hiuit ^ro;:t:r aiffLU-cncco in their attention behavior • Cra 
the other hand, as the later study shov/ed, when television stimuli vary 
mainly in perceptual aspects^ younger, low cocnitive level childi'cn exhibit 
Greater different intion in their attention bclirjvior. In most respects, the 
dQita was quite cohcistcnt, indlcatinc that Pincct^s development theory hns 
cleorjjjnpli cat ions for the analysis of children *s selection of infoiTOtlon/ 
Apparently differences in the cocnitive structures of children at different 
stoccs of coj^iitive doyolopmonl hove nn impact on hov they attend to stimuli • 

A methodolocsical irrnlication from these studies, especially the 
later study, is that attention behavior of childi'en is relatively 'unstable. 
Thus, the researcher v/ould be well advised to take rather short observational 
units, certainly less t}ian the entire comnerci-jl that was used in the first 
study, and possibly less than the lO-second jptei-vnl used in the later study. 
It nay be that the best solution v;ould bo to use ccntlnuous eodinc, nlthou^ 
this micht prove to bo difficult and rather obtrusive in non-laboratory 
situations* 

. ■ I 

Discussion 

AlthouGh data fron both the early and Inter studies consistently 
support the g^^^'^^'^I h'^-poth^scs [^uidinc the studios n^norted here, there is 
an irnportont limitation, Gnnplc sizes in the pi'escnt studies was small, 
and it v/as somewhat non-random in nature, although in tho early study attempt 
were made to randomize in the selection of vomen's scx'viee elubs in the 
Boston orca and In the random selection of mothers within these clubs, 
nevertheless, in both studies, the sample was skewed to'.^ard the upper 
middle class. 
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Tho r-r:n)l :^-rmlr> linltntJon, hovovor, is nitt-'itcd ncnowhit by 
the lu{j:i i;ci.-,rco of ccr.i: Lo:c!-cy in tlie rosu.lto. Duti in tiio iriroiT«tion 
processinG studtca uniformly supported tho hjTOthcscs, and in all coses, 
the result was hiGlily sicnificont in a statistical sense. Data in tho 
infoiTiation selection stu lics also v;cre quite ccnsiGtcnt in supportinc 
the hypotlioser.. In the enrly study, differences nnonc the three cocnitivo 
levels vere Inrge, fathon^h stntistical tests vcre not porfoir.ed because 
of the dcpcndcncios in the dnto . In tho later study, differences were 
Generally as predicted ^jnd GtutiGticully cirjiif ic?.nt, Tlv:i hifjji decree of 
conGistcncy of tho results ic, howevor, a major ctrcnrjth of the studies* 

The second mjor stren^jth of the studies is tliot tvci very different 
kinds of data,, collected vith several different netliodolo^ies/ were used to 
test, tho hypoUiCoOG^ and the t^;o sources of &cit^ mcvo conslstcncli^ supportive, 
Vmile the studies ore not a precise application of the nalti-trait, multi- 
method rescureh (C.ripbell and Fisko; 1959) > they n-vei-tlieloss represent on • 
application of the (joneral principle of usine multiple j^:etli0d3 to tost the 
scmo proposition. In Wiis cuso, tho broad theoreticil preposition i^as 
that children *ti infoi-na'^ion selection ond proccsrjinc influenced by 
their co{jiitive devclopiacnt. 

'riie third i^.ajor stroncth is that, in scvor-il instances, the some 
specific h>T3othc.'iis vas tested in several different v/uys* For exunple, in 
tho early infonnution selection stud^', five ccnporisons were m^^de to test 
the same proposition, ..s Gtinchcombe (I96C) points out, such a proccdm'o 
increases our confidence in the v?ilidity of the proposition if the results 
ore consistent^ os they are in the present studies. 



TlauG, nlthou';:h the email sonplc also In tho present atudico 

different nethodolocics; and the multiple tests of specific h^idtlioocs 
ore najor strcncrths of tho ptuuics. 

Also of Gi{?ilficrinca Is the fact tint tho two stuuios ore based 
upon a conprchcnsive thooroticul position conccrninc r^^ycholocical develop- 
ment- -Placet ^s theory* Tnc theory /and data presented here arc intended to 
illustrate tho utility of thqarotical explan-ition for research vjhich is 
also highly important for ij.ancdjLate social policy decisions • Those data 
have been useful in forn;ulatlnij policy decisionsrrccardinG uuvcrtisinc 
practices affccbinc children (Vhrd^ 1971)* Tl^e thcorcticul bases of the 
data arc useful in order to litd: the particular results with a i.iuch broarjer 
area of rc3carcli--i,n tins case^ tlic results fit into a VTiUch l'jri;cr pattern 
of research generated v:ithin the cOir,nitiVc-clcvclr;^rnont;il tradition. 
Secondly^ the tlieory provides exr'^unat ion of vliy differences occur in 
children's processing; and selection of infoixntlon. This cxplnnation^ of 
course^ is based on the chunfjcs in co.^^uitivc structiu'o which occur as t)\Q 
-child develops, TJio concept of uqc, on tlie otlior Iv.iul^ provides no 
theoretical expL^.no.tion for the results. 

Finally^ it sl^ould be noted tliat tlie studi':s reported lierc arc 
only tvfo from a l-u'^^cr scries of studies of children's consuDier learning* 
In those studies^ v/e have tahcn the view th'jt consuincr be>)avj.or^ and there- 
fore consunor learninG> is in lar^e part a natter of information catlicrinc 
and information pruccssinij, Tlicrcforc^ effective consumer behavior, vhicli 
will maximize the eonsa'rior's ability to achieve his own (joals as a consumer 
requires that the consuj.icr hnows a c>oo(l deal about possible sources of 



information, the kinds of information different sources have, the Xlnda of 
information htj needs to make decisions, oncJ how to process the information 
he has collected vhen he is read^' to make a decision^ Our research on 
children's consu^ier Icaminc is focusing on-how much different children 
know about these kinds of things, and how they learn vh^t they do learn* 
Results from those studies clearly indicate what is learned Increases with 
a(ic. Part of this increase is certainly due to the larceir ran^c of 
experience of the older children, but part of it is also due to chances in 
cognitive development. In short, then, it is clear that conceptualizations 
of consujner Icax-ninc or consumer socialization must bo development. Not 
only what is learned, but how learning occurs, is different for children 
of dilfferent ages, and conceptualizations of development must reflect and 
account for these differences* 



Table 1. Characteristics oi the Satoples. 

Early study. 



Age 


n 


7. 




Sex 


n 


7. 


5-6 


17 


25 










7- 8 


17 


25 




Male 


39 


58 


9-10 


13 


20 










11-12 


2a 


30 




Feoiale 


28 


A2 


Total 


67 


100% 




Total 


67 


100% 


Later study. 














Grade 


n 


7. 




Sex 


n 


7. 


Nursery 


40 


33 




Hale 


S8 


48 


Kindergarten 


40 


33 










Secondary 


40 


33 




Female 


62 


52 


Total 


120 


1007. 




Total 


120 


100% 


Table 


2. Awareness of 


"What 


a Commercial 


Ci) 

Is" by Age. 


<- 




















5-8 


9-12 


Total 


Level 


Low 




637. 


167. 


397. 


of 


Medium 


3A 


75 


55 




Awareness 


High 




3 


9 


6 










1007. 


1007. 


1007. 




n. 




(32) 


(32) 


(64) 




x2 » 


12.86, 1 


df . , 


p < .001 







Table 3. Program-Conmerclal Differentiation by Age. 



Age / 







5-8 


9-12 


Total 


Level of 


Low 


797. 


27% 


54% 


Differentiation 


High 


21 


73 


46 






100% 


100% 


100% 




/ 
x(. 


(34) 


(33) 


(67) 




' 2 
X » 


16.27, 1 df.. 


p <.001 





/ 



Table 4. Cognitive Level by Age. 

Age 







5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


U-12 


Total 


Cognitive 


Low 


53% 


41% 


23% 


5% 


30% 




Medium 


41 


53 


23 


15 


33 


Level 


High 


6 

100% 


6 

100% 


54 
100% 


JO 
100% 


37 

100% 




n. 


(17) 


(17) 


(13) 


(20) 


(67) 



x2 » 29.78, 2 df ., p < 001 



Table 5, Understanding of the Purpose of CoovnerclaU by Cognitive Level; 



Cognitive Level 







Low 


Medium 




Total 


Level 


Low 


757. 


507. 


207. 


477. 


of 


Medium 


25 


41 


52 


40 


Understanding 


High 


0 


9 


28 


13 






1007. 


1007. 


1007. 


1007. 




n. 


(20) 


(22) 


(25) 


(67) 




» 13.78, 


2df., p 


< . 005 







Table 6» Complexitjr of Recall of Likevi and Disliked CoraraerciaJ^ 

by Cognitive Level 

Cognitive Level 







Low 


Medium 


High 


Total 


Level 


Lov 


237. 


227. 


77. 


167. 


of 


Medium 


587. 


397. 


397. 


447. 


Complexity 


High 


197. 


397. 


547. 


407. 






1007. 


1007. 


1007. 


1007. 




n. 


(26) 


(28) 


(41) 


(95) 



Tdble 7. Perceived Truthfulness of Conanerclals by Cognitive Uvel. 



Cognitive Level 



Do CQBBnerclals 




Low 


Medium 


High 


Total 


Yes 


30% 


18% 




187. 


always tell 


Sometimes 


1*0 


A6 


12 


31 


the truth? 


No 


30 


36 


M 








1007. 


1007. 


lOOX 


1007. 




n. 


(20) 


(22) 


(25J> 


(67) 



X « 13.89, 2 df p< .001 



TabH 8. Basis for Judging Truthfulness of Commercials by Cognitive Level. 

Cognitive Level 







Low 


MeJlum 




Total 


Basis for 


Perceptual 


59% 


307. 


12% 


31% 


Judging 


Reality-test 


23 


50 


84 


56 


Truthfulness 


Don't know 


18 


20 


4 


13 






100% 


1007. 


100% 


1007. 






(17) 


(20) 


(25) 


(62) 



X « 13.21, 2 d.f . , p < .005 



' Table 9. Reason Why ConnDerclals Do (Don^t) Tell the Truth by Cognitive Level* 

Cognitive Level 







Low 


Medium 


High 


Total 


Reason Wby 


Trusting 


387. 


32% 


07. 


207, 




Selling Motive 


19 


47 


100 


61 


True/Untrue 


Don't Know 


A3 


21 


0 


19 






1007. 


1007. 


1007. 


1007. 




n. 


(16) 


(19) 


(24) 


(59) 



- 36.94, U d.f., p <.00l 



labile 10, Number of Coirciercials Recalled from Program by Nursery, 



Kindergarten and Second Grade Subjects 

Cotrroerclals Nursery Kindergarten Second 

None 34 18 10 

One 3 18 10 

Two I 3 14 

Three or more 0 1 4 

n. 38 40 38 



ERIC 



Table 11. l^vel of Complexity of Recall of First Commercial Recalled After 



Program by Kindergarten and Second Grade Subjects 

Level of Complexity 

of Recall Kindergarten Second Grade 


Lou 


917. 


297. 


Medium 


9 


57 


High 


0 




Total 


1007. 


1007. 


n. 


22 


28 



Table 12. Proportioti of Conceptual Attributes to Total Number of Attributes 
Mentioned about First Commercial Recalled by Kindergarten and 
Second Grade Children after Watching Program. 



Proportion Kindergarten Second Grade 
.00 957. 5A7. 
.01- .50 5 28 
.51-1.00 0 18 
Total 1007. 1007. 



n. 22 

=- 8.743 (2df) p <.01 



28 



Table 13. Per cent of Nursery, Kindergarten and Second Grade Children 
Mentioning Conceptual Attributes in Affective Response to 
Seven Cocinercials Just Seen 



Commercial Nursery Kindergarten Second Grade 

*l 67. 18.8% 53.17. 

N= (18) N=(32) N»(32) 

*2 0 9.4% 39. A% 

(24) (32) (33) 

n 0 17.1% 22.6% 

(22) (35) (31) 

H 0 5.9% 25.0% 

(27) (34) (8) 

*5 0 5.4% 18.2% 

(24) (37) (33) 

*6 0 5.6% 26 .■7% 

(16) (36) (30) 

#7 0 5.6% 21.9% 

(27) (36) (32) 

N " Total number of Subjects Responding 



Table 14. Descriptive Data: ^aople of Commercial Sequences 



Sequence Length 
1 
2 
3 

Ap- 



position of 
Comroerclal 
in Sequence 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Ath 




7. 

217. 
36 
2A 
19 
1007. 



n. 


\ 7. 


526 


\417. 


417 


• \33 


230 


^ 18 


102 


8 


1,275 


1007. 



Table 15. Attention Level to Comnierclals at Each Position In the Sequence < 



Position in Sequence 







1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Attent ion 


Full 


497. 


417. 


357. 


197. 




Partial 


21 


21 


17 


20 


Level 


None 


30 


38 


48 


51 






1007. 


1007. 


1007. 


1007. 



n. 



(526) (417) (230) (102) 



i 



Table 16« Stitoulus Complexity Ratings of Coai&ertlals. 

Visual Auditory 
Complexity Complexity 







Product 




Score 




Score 


Length 


BLOCK 


1 


Clark Oil 


High 


( .91875) 


High 


( .89186) 


30 seconds 






Clorpf A 






nj.gn 




j\j seconas 








Hich 








Jv 96vOn09 






Bromo Seltzer 


Low 


(-1.8772) 


Low 


(01.5517) 


30 seconds 


BLOCK 


2 

dm 




Ui oh 




High 


(1.0A37) 


vu occonos 








Low 


(-1.7144) 


High 


(1.17A36) 


ju seconos 






Gatorade 


Low 


(-1.1343) 


Low 


(-1.7551) 


20 seconds 


BLOCK 


-J 


/ 


High 


(.89608) 


Medium (.37739) 


<Jv 96COnu9 






Snickers 


Medium (-.57801) 


High 


(.70379) 


30 seconds 






Hostess Snack 
Cakes 


Medium (.81763) 


Medium (-•10981) 


60 seconds 






Qulckick 


Low 


(1.2175) 


Medium (-.32483) 


30 seconds 






Chef Boy ar dee 
Pizza 


Medium (,41223) 


Low 


(-1.7346) 


30 seconds 



ERIC 



table 17, iWo^Way Analysis of Variance with Repeated Measures of Age by 
Stimulus Complexity on Attention Behavior for Irrelevant 
Product ComoK^rcials. 



Sources of Reduced 
Variance Sum of Squares 


Degress of 

V V a a r\ 

r X. c600Tu 


Mean 

oQuare 


t value 


ProD • 


Age 


13,68 


2 


6.84 


9.17 


p<.01 


S (Age) 


87.24 


117 


.75 






Stinmlus Complexity 


2.15 


3 


.72 


7.40 


p<,01 


Age X Stimulus 












Complexity 


.82 


6 


.14 


1.40 


.25>p> 



Stimulus Complexity 

X S(Age) 34.21 351 .10 



Table 18. 



A* Irrelevant Product Commercial Mean Attention Scores for 
Ea^h Age Group* 



Croup Means 

Nursery 2,38 

Kindergarten 2.78 

Second Grade 2,68 



B. Mean Attention Scores to Irrelevant Product Commercials 
Commercials 



Visual 
Factor 


Auditory 
Factor 


Means 


High 


High 


2.70 


High 


Ljw 


2.53 


Low , 


High 


2.66 


Low 


Low 


2.56 



*In coding, full attention was given a score of 3, partial attentlo 
a score of 2, and no attention a score of 1« 



Table 19. TVo^Way Analysis of Variance with Repeated Measures of Age by 
Stimulus Complexity on Attention Behavior for Relevant Product 
Comcoercial 



Sources of Reduced Degrees of Mean 

Variance Sum of Squares Freedom Square F Value Prob, 

Age 24.63 2 12.32 21.38 p .01 

S(Age) 67.45 117 .58 

Stimulus Complexity 1.47 2 .73 8.64 p .01 

Age X Stimulus 

Complexity 1.54 4 .39 4.54 p .01 

Stimulus Complexity 

X S(Age) 19.93 234 .08 



Table 20. Mean Attention to Each Relevant CooiDerclal by ^ge Group 

Commercial Hurserv Kinder^rten Second Grade 

High visual. High auditory 2.36 2.91 2.88 

Low visual, High auditory 2.46 2.84 2.87 

Low visual. Low auditory 2.10 2*87 2.78 

HH ^ LL difference .26 .03 .10 



Table 21. A. Mean Attention to Relevant Product Commetcials for Each 
I Age Group 



Group Mean 

Nursety 2.30 

Kindergarten 2.87 

Second Grade 2«84 



B^y Mean Attention to Irrelevant Product Commercials 

..'•^*"'\ 

Coomercial 

Visual Auditory Mean 

High High 2.71 

Low High 2,72 

Low Low 2.58 



Table 22. Irrelevant Product Conxnercials, Visual and Auditory Dimension 
Mean Attention Scores 

Auditory Dimension Visual Dimension 

High 5.68 High ^ 5.61 

Low 5,55 Low 5.61 




table 23. Percentage of Stable Transitions In Irrelevant and Relevant 
Product Blocks by Age. 



Nursery Kindergarten Second Grade 

First Block- 
Irrelevant Commercials 687. 827* lf)% 

xi. <581) (591) (608) 

Second Block - 

Relevant CoccDercials h7. 82% 84% 

n. (560) (552) (552) 



Table 24. One*Way Analysis o£ Variance oh Attention Change Score for 
nursery^ Kindergarten and Second Grade Subjects 



Sources of Degrees of Sum of Mean 

Variance Freedom Squares Square F Value Prob ♦ 

Between 2 393.6 196,8 34.179 p .001 

Within 117 673.725 5.758 

Total 119 1,067.325 

Group Means 

Nursery School 2.9 

Kindergarten 1.8 

Second Grade 2.1 



I 



Figure 1. run AitciUion to Progr.ici and First C orj; r\ •. i hv 
Cognitive l.cvol. 
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Figure 2. rull Att.-.uion lo Co.mercials at Different I'Asltions in 
ilio rrc'.u.tri by Coi^niUvc Level. 
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FiGurc 3. Full Attention to Ccri;norciaIs for Dlff errant Product 
Typos by CognUivc l.cvcl. 
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Figure ',. K'.ill i'.LioiUicu to Coir.tircials ut Differ'-:. i Vl .cs ir, 'Jtc 
Vkek by CoKuitivc Lovcl 
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Figure's. Kull AitcnUcn lo I'cod or Soft DrinI; Cox;icvcials on 

Satur.l.''..v ;:orninf,s end at Otlicr 'fi'ncs by Cosnitivc Level. 
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^ • number «<.f Subjccto nl Full Attcntior Durinc Transi tloi*:^. from Prcgran to 
' CoFincrcials , and Vice Veroai by Ago Group. 



Subjects at full attention during pi'o^ruM 
to onset 1st comjr.orcial irrelevant block* 




FLriJt 
OBS 



Gubjoctn at full attention during Innt 
0D3. of corxcrciol in irrelevant block 
to onset of rccur.ed program. 




Last Oncot 
OBS Cotrr. of Prcg, 



First 
0D3 



Subjects at full attontiori during program 
to onset 1st corroricrci al relevant block. 



^40 

35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 




Program Onset 



Gubjcctr r\t full attention during lact 
CPS. ccr.rorcial ir. relevant block to 
onset of rosuned progj'ar*. 



First 




First. 



Fieurc 7 



Number of subJectG at fuU\ attontion rricr to, at cnnot and 
at fii'st tvo obitervations of comncrclals hich and low in 

auditory complexity 




Observations 



NOTES 



See Flavell (1963) and Ginsberg and Opper (1969) for extensive reviews of 
Plaget*s theory and the data supporting it» 

2 

The concrete operational child is not able to function cognitlvely 
entirely outside the perceptual worlds however; this does not occur until 
the formal operations stage. Only in this stage is a child able to per- 
form mental operations on purely abstract concepts* We must hasten to 
add, however, that the formal operations chilcj doesn^t deal only with 
abstractions. Rather, he has the ability to do so when he wants to, 
unlike the concrete operational child who cannot think in pure abstraction, 

3 

See Flavell (1963) for a summary of a number of studies concerning the 
Invariance of stages and cultural differences in the age at which various 
structures are learned. 

4 

Watt and Krull's (1972) measure of style Is a measure of stimulus 
complexity, based on the information theory concept of uncertainty, of 
randomness of change in a stimulus* Their measure involves content 
analysis of television in terms of six iconic (i.e.V perceptual and 
content-free) variables, and factor analysis of these variables. Measure- 
ment of prime-time television shows yielded a two-factot structure which 
predicted program preferences of adolescents better than several other 
content analysis schemes. In the present study, applying this method to 
40 commercials yielded a two-factor structure which was different from 
the factor structure for prime-time shows. The two factors in the present • 
study are a visual complexity factor and an auditory complexity factor. 

^In this table, and In a number of others, rows of the table are collapsed 
for purposes of statistical testing. This was done because of the small 
cell sizes In certain rows in these tables. 

^Sex of the child is not related to cognitive level. 

^Differences in complexity of recall may be partially dependent on differ- 
ences In memory of children of various ages. However, it should be noted 
that many Information processing theorists (e.g., Simon, 1972} Inhelder, 
1972; Hagen, 1972) conceptualize long-term memory as a set of strategies 
or structures for processing information, i.e. i precisely the structures * 
Piaget/s theory Is concerned with. Thus, according to these theorists, 
If an older child can recall more facts and can relate them more cogently, 
It is not simply because he can store more Information, but rather, it Is 
because he possesses better structures for storing and recalling information. 

In Tables 6 and 7, most respondents^arc represented twice because they 
answered the same question twlcei once concerning their favorite commer- 
cial and the second time concerning their most disliked commercial, 
I^esponses to the favorite and most disliked commercial formed essentially 



\ 



the same pattern; therefore^ Including the two sets of responses in the 
same table is justified. 

4n terms of the children's present behavior, analysis of current TV 
viewing indicates no difference among children of the three cognitive 
levels in the amount of time spent watching TV. 

^The perceptual boundedness questions were: "What is the difference 
between a school and a home?"; "What is the difference between a car and 
a truck?"; "what is the difference between a mother and a father?" Each 
of these questions can be answered in terms of perceptual aspects or in 
terms of conceptuali functional aspects. 

Watt and Krull*s (1972) content analysis of the prime time shows indicated 
that most shows clustered cjuite closely together in terms of style. 
A similar result was obtained when ^0 commercials were content analyzed 
In preparation for the experimental study reported here. These two 
content analyses therefore support this proposition. 

> ' ■ ■ . ' . 

Commercials at the beginning and end of the program were grouped because 
of small sample size. 



\ 
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